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clear water is obtained, showing that the soap colloids, though
small enough to pass readily through the filter, have remained
behind attached to the particles of infusorial earth. A similar ac-
tion of powdered charcoal is widely used to clean liquids of color-
ing matter.
Creative Chemistry
Creative Chemistry is more than the title of a good book by Dr.
Slosson; it is an expression connoting what the average person
seems to expect of a chemist. When the chemist reaches into na-
ture's hat and pulls out, not a commonplace rabbit, but a brand-
new substance that no man has ever seen before, we are apt to
think he is performing his principal function. Ordinarily, we give
little thought to the indispensable work of refining the commoner
raw materials; testing and purifying drinking water; analyzing
prepared foods, beverages, drugs, soaps, cosmetics, insecticides,
gasoline, paints and fertilizers to guide the manufacturer and pro-
tect the consumer. When a man buys a radio set, he cannot tell
by a casual inspection to what extent the probable life of the con-
densers, transformers and other concealed parts may have been
shortened in order to gain an advantage of cheapness or compact-
ness over a competitor; but he can at least tell whether the cabinet
seems sturdy and presentable, whether the tone, volume and se-
lectivity measure up to reasonable standards. But the person -
drawing a drink of water from the faucet in a great city, or the
farmer buying a sack of fertilizer at the village feed store, must
drink or buy entirely on faith. He is utterly defenseless unless a
chemist has been busy somewhere in the background. The
water might be clear, sparkling and palatable, and still contain
enough pison to kill a man; and the sack of fertilizer, for all the